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A SHIP JUST AFTER LAUNCHING. 


BUILDING AND LAUNCHING SHIPS. 
( Concluded.) 


The launching of a ship takes place before 
the hull has been sheathed or coated with cop- 
per; and also, before the masts, yards, bowsprit, 
rudder, ropes, and sails are fitted ; as the height 
of the vessel from the ground in the building 
slip, the angle at which it slopes to the water, 
and the difficulty in getting into the vessel, ren- 
der it more convenient after than before, it is 
deemed better to postpone the sheathing until 
the soundness of the bare planking has been 
tested by immersion in the water. As we be- 
fore explained, the ship is built on a row of 
blocks sloping toward the water; these blocks 
form a central support to the vessel during its 
construction, and it is further supported by poles 
‘ser against the sides. As the time for 
aunching approaches, these supports are re- 
moved, and two “slippery paths” are formed, 
down which the vessel may glide to the water. 
These operations require great nicety and skill 
to ensure success. Along the building slip on 
each side of the keel, and about one sixth of the 
vessel’s width from it, is laid an inclined plat- 
form of wood, raised several feet from the 
ground, and supported by blocks, with a flat up- 
per surface, inclining toward the river,but more 
sloping than the keel; this is called the “ slid- 
ing-plank.” On this is is laid a long timber, 
called a “bilge-way,” with a smoothe under 
surface, and upon this timber is raised a frame- 
work, reaching up to the hull; this frame-work 










JUDGE NOT BY APPEARANCES. 

A greenfinch and a nightingale 
Before a window hung 

And all were pleased to hear the tale 
The latter sweetly sung. 

A little boy who heard the strain 
Would fain the singer see ; 

And so his father brought the twain, 
And said, “* Now, which is he ? 

Which is the pretty bird whose lay 

> Such joy and pleasure brings ?” 
The little boy without delay 

Replied, “ That’s he who sings, 
— The greenfinch,—look how bright and 


= 


gay WE: 
The colors on his wings! 
The other bird, so dull and plain, 
Could never sing that pretty strain. 
But the boy was mistaken; which 
shows that we must not always judge 
by appearances. 


Moral Cales, 














ORIGINAL. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 


There was once a small, unpainted cottege, 
snugly nestled on a hill-side, in the old fash- 
ioned country townof M. The front door open- 
ed into a small yard, in which grew large trees, 
shading the roof of the cottage, and keeping it 
continually damp, so that moss grew all over it. 
Besides the trees, there were in this yard, two 
flower-beds, one on each side of the door.— 
These in summer were very gay and fragrant, 
and shed quite a glow of beauty upon the lowly 
home. Here lived a good man who had once 
been wealthy, but meeting with reverses, was 
now forced to labor hard for a living. His fami- 
ly consisted of himself, his wife, and two chil- 


rand of mercy to the sick and suffering. 











iscalled the “cradle.” Between the “ bilge- 






soap, tallow, and oil is laid, to diminish the fric- 
tion during the sliding of the former. 

It is necessary that the hull should be raised 
from the blocks under the keel, and supported 
by the “cradle.” This is effected by driving 
wedges under the “ bilge-way,” a hundred men 
being frequently employed, who, at a signal, 
drive at the same moment a hundred wedges.— 









































































ng the water, all give a hearty cheer. 











ding, may 
|, or $15 Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion 
nes. ___gCNnot live before perfect frankness. 









































way” and the “sliding-plank,” a quantity of 


When the vessel is thus supported by the 
“bilge-ways” and “ sliding-planks,” she would 
be hkely to slide down to the wharf of herself, 
ifnot prevented by a piece of wood called a 
“dog-shore,” whith is fittgd to the upper end of 
each “ bilge-way.” The arrangements being , 
completed,- two men knock away the “ dog- 
shores” ata given signal; the vessel glides 
slowly downward into the waters; sometimes 
While she is sliding down, she is designated 
rith the name chosen for her, and on her touch- 











child it was. 


motherless intirely.” 


plight,” she continued. Mr. Lee soon left fo 


babe in its mother’s arms, with such sad earn 


up together, twin sisters!” “Just what I ha 








dren; the eldest a roguish, black-eyed boy of 
three years, the other a babe of a few weeks, 
whom the little boy called “ Lessie’s dear little 
sister.” They lived a long distance from neigh- 
bors, and saw very little company ; and content- 
ed and happy with his family, Mr. Lee rarely 
left his own fireside at night, save on some er- 


One evening, as he called at the town poor- 
house, to inform the overseer of a destitute fam- 
ily near him, he saw an old woman sitting by 
the fire, tending a sweet little babe, about the 
age of his own, and resembling it so nearly that 
he was much interested, and inquired whose 
“ Indade, sir,” said the kind old 
nurse, “sure the poor, blessed little crathur is 
He found that the moth- 
er, weak, sick and delirious, had been found 
wandering near by a few days before, and had 
been, with her child, brought in and tenderly 
nursed by the old Irish woman till she died.— 
“ And sure, she was a ra’al lady, sir, and it’s 
myself that can’t tell how she came in such a 


home, and when sitting by his own bright fire, 
with little Leslie on his knee, he gazed at the 


estness, that his wife noticed it, and asked him 
what he could be thinking of. He told her the 
story of the sweet forlorn child at the poor- 
house, in which she seemed much interested. 
Suddenly a thought seemed to strike her mind, 
and she said, “Does she indeed resemble my 
ittle Alice so much—I wish they might grow 


thought of, dear wife,” said Mr. Lee, “ and it 
may be so, if you are willing.” “Oh,” answer- 
ed she in a musing manner, “I remember well 


my own happy youth with my twin sister An- 
nie—perhaps these two would be as happy.— 
And then if that poor babe stays there, think of 
its neglected childhood, and lonely youth. Oh 
yes, my husband, we can, and we will, take it 
for our own!” she said, in an animated voice, 
raising her eyes from the fire. 

When the parents lay down to rest that night, 
the plan was decided upon, and His blessing 
asked who has said, “ In all thy ways acknow]- | 
edge me, and I will direct thee.” The next 
morning the babe was brought home, to the 
great delight of little Leslie, and as Mrs. Lee 
Jaid the sweet children to sleep in one cradle, 
she vowed within her heart that they should be 
twin sisters in her love and care, and prayed 
that they might be equally blessed and guarded 
by the good Shepherd. 

We will pass over years—years of happiness, 
unshaded by any sorrow—to the time when our 
twins were thirteen years old. They had been 
named Alice and Annie, for Mrs. Lee and the 
sister she had loved so well ; and in dress, man- 
ners, and looks, were very much alike—more 
so than many real twin sisters. I will not des- 
cribe them, but you may imagine the prettiest, 
curly-haired, blue-eyed girl, among all your 
little friends, as being a fac simile of our twin 
sisters. 

Mrs. Lee had long been an invalid, but you 
would hardly suspect it, (though she was at 
times very pale, and pressed her hend convul- 
sively to her side, when the coughing spells | 
came on,) she was so cheerful, so patient and | 
loving. 





_Mr. Lee was looking much as when we saw 
him first—a tall, grave, benignant looking man, 
and Leslie, though very much stouter and 


mer days—loving his sisters dearly, yet often in 
his mirth, heedless of the consequences to the 
comfort or happiness. Ever in this way sinning 
ever repenting, he passed thoughtlessly along 
the sunny paths of youth till an event occurred 
which changed the current of the lives of our 
cottagers. 


his heart’s content the excitement of the train- 
ing ground, Leslie returned from the neighbor- 
ing town in high glee. The little girls were 
busy with their flower beds, when he ran up to 
them, calling out, “ Alice! Annie! see here!” 
and throwing at their feet an India cracker, he 
waited to see them jump when it burst. “What 
is it, brother; an old red pencil ?” said simple 
Annie, (who knew nothing of the mysteries of 
powder) as she stooped to pick it up. Before 
he could warn her of the danger, the cracker 
had exploded, directly under her eyes. One 
flash—one dreadful, burning, blinding flash was 
all she saw, and then with hands pressed wildly 
upon her eyes, she screamed and fell—not to 
the ground, but into Leslie’s arms, who carry- 
ing her quickly to his mother, laid her on the 
bed by her side, crying “Oh mother, J did it— 
what shalt Ido?” Alice was by Annie’s side, 
pale and frightened, while Mrs. Lee with an ef- 
fort, controling her own weakness, bathed the 
eyes of Annie in pure cold water, and bade Les- 
lie go for the family physician. He came, and 
after applying something to relieve the intense 
pain, he examined the eyes, and said it was im- 
possible to tell how much they were injured till 
the inflammation subsided. 
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It was now evening—the evening of the glo- 
rious Fourth—but how different to Leslie from 
the morning, when he had started, in all the joy 
of a Yankee boy’s independence, for the train- 
ing ground. The distant booming of canncy 
and the sound of merry bells fell unheedey, on 


his ear, as he sat with his face buried in the 
pillow, by the side of his suffering sister’s bed. 
She lay with her brown curls flung carelessly 
back from her pale face—a white handkerchief 
bound tightly around her eyes—one little hand 
given to the kind father who bent anxiously 
over her, the other nestled lovingly in Leslie’s 
hair, All was still, save the evening song of 
the bird in the tree close by the open window, 
and the deep grief of Leslie, which would not 
be silent. At last Annie said in a low, sweet 
voice, “ Dear brother, I know you did not mean 
to hurt me—Oh! you must not feel so bad—I 
cannot bear it ;” and she put her little arm more 
closely around his neck. But Leslie only burst 
into louder grief, and poor Annie began to trem- 
ble, and the father was forced to say kindly,— 
“ My son, you excite, and will injure her.' You 
were to blame only for yielding to the thought- 
less mirth, against which I have so often 
warned you. This sad circumstance will, I 
trust, be a lasting lesson—but thank God it is 
no worse. Come, it is time to retire.” Then 
Leslie left the bed, and going into an adjoining 
room, brought from thence the large old Bible, 
and laid it on his father’s knee. Alice, whohad 
been bathing the brow and hands of her moth- 
er, who was faint and weak from her unusual 
exertions, now took her father’s place by the 
bedside, while he read a chapter of the most 
soothing words of our Savior; and then lifted 
np his voice in prayer—then all retired to rest 
save the mother, who, though hardly able to 
bear the fatigue, would not leave the care of 
Annie’s medicine to any other hand. 

Days passed on, and Annie’s eyes had ceased 


|to be painful; and her mother had promised 
| that the bandage should very soon be removed, 
stronger, wes still the black-eyed vogue of for- | that she might again look upon the faces of her 


in| gust, that the curtain was lifted, and the win- 
| 


friends. It was on a beautiful morning in Au- 


dow raised, that the cool air might fill the room ; 


’ | while Alice, her hands filled with the last and 
| sweetest flowers of the season, and Leslie hold- 
| ing fast, yet gently, the pet rabbit, just caught 


and all untamed when Annie saw him last, but 
now happy to be loved and petted, stood by the 


One Fourth of July, after having enjoyed to| side of Annie’s chair, waiting impatiently for 


the first glance of recognition from those long- 
darkened eyes. A moment of astonishment, 
and thrilling anguish followed, and they were 
gazing silently upon her, as she sat there, so 
pale and pleasant, with eyes perfectly uncover- 
ed in the broad sunlight—listening to her en- 
treaties that they would let in the light. Oh, 
how could they tell her that light from her was 
fled forever ! 

I will pass lightly over the days of sorrow 
that now shaded this once happy home. An- 
nie’s bitterest trial was soon past, and she be- 
came resigned to the thought of blindness,—a+, 
first more to soothe the grief of Leslie, hut soon 
she learned to see through Alice’s &yes, who, 
ever lively and talkative, now exerted all her 
powers to cheer her sister. ‘She was much 
| changed—she had been soretimes wayward 
|and wilful before, but now all was subdued into 
| anticipation of Annie’s wishes, and she felt a 

happiness unknown before, when Annie would 
| whisper as she lay at night, close nestled to her 
| sister’s side,—“ Pear Alice, if I had never been 
| blind, I don’t believe I should have found out 
how much you loved me.” “ You do not know 
it now, Annie, darling,” she would answer, and 
folding eaca other in a closer embrace, they 
would fait asleep in quiet happiness. The au- 
| tumn was almost gone, and winter drew near, 
| briaging with it a deeper sorrow than Annie’s 
| viindness. The step of Mrs. Lee grew daily 
| more feeble, and her cheek more hollow, while 
| through the long night that unceasing cough. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











wasted her away. She felt that she wes pass-|over her. Ju | 
‘ing away from her home, and yielded her will | leading Annie, who pressed eagerly aan 
to her heavenly Father without one anxiety, | “ Where are you mother, my dear mother ?— 
save for her young twin daughters. 


Just then Alice appeared at the door, | Carry had a nice garden, clean walks, beautiful 
flower-beds, strawberries, blackberries, plums, 
grapes, all in their time, with a pleasant arbor, 
Who would! Oh, if I might only see your face!” and she | and some apple trees. It was now nearly time 


shield them from the temptations and trials of | threw herself down by her side on the bed, and | for strawberries. They ran in the walks, smelt 


youth, and love and pray for them as she had | wept without restraint. 
done? Often in the long and lonely night, 


Mrs. Lee relapsed at| of the flowers, amused themselves till they were 
once into a deathlike swoon, and Annie was led | tired, and then sat down in the arbor. By and 


when al! was still save the mournful night wind, | in haste from the room. This day the Dr. ex-| by Hatty, Frank’s oldest sister, came out into 


she lay awake thinking of these things—and 


day by day sl 


Way, the Truth and the Life ; thus pre 


One cold evening, as the family were gath-| perform the operation. Meanwhile the good | 
ered round the bright fire in their little sitting- | physician and his wife had become so much in- | 
room, Alice busily sewing by the table, near) terested in the family that they yielded to their | 
which her mother reclined in her rocking chair, | earnest wish that they should stay with them | 
with Annie’s head resting on her lap—while | for the present. 

Mr. Lee, on the other side, was assisting Les- | ; ! 
lie in his lesson,—a loud knock was heard at | to weeks, between the successful operation, and | 
the door. When it was opened a gentleman | the day when Annie was again to look upon | 
walked in with a lady, shivering with cold.—|her mother. It was evening. The Dr. had de- 

The gentleman excused the intrusion by say- | cided that Mrs. Lee could stay with them but a | 
ing that they were travellers, whuse carriage | very short time, though as she lay propped up| 
had broken down in descending the steep hill | by pillows, she looked more natural than she 

near by, rendering it impossible to proceed.— | had done for many days. By the bedside sat 

They were warmly welcomed by Mr. Lee, and her husband, in silent sorrow. Leslie leaning 

the gentlemen went out together to take care of | on his shoulder, gazed at his mother as the last 

the horse and baggage, while the lady, assisted | rays of the sunlight gave to her pale _counten- 
by Alice, was soon disrobed and comfortably {ance almost an heavenly radiance. The good 
seated by the fire. She was of middle age, Dr. was counting the pulse of the sufferer, and 
with one of those countenances so hard to be | looking now and then at the open door, expect- 
described, but which we all love at first sight, |antly. Presently Mrs. Hamilton entered, lead- 
as indicative of a good heart. On the returnof|ing the twin sisters, who stepped quickly to 
the gentlemen, the strangers were introduced | their mother’s bed. She threw her fecble arms 
as Dr. Hamilton and lady, residents of St. Johns, | around them in a closeembrace. Then Annie, 
and were now returning from a tour through | raising her head, and gazing long and earnestly 
the Middle States. Mr. Lee made them ac-|through her blinding tears into her mother’s 
quainted with his wife and children, introducing face, said, * Oh how swect it is to see—to see 
Alice and Annie as twin sisters. Annie’s blind- | you again, my own dear mother.” Her mother 
ness was noticed, which led Dr. Hamilton to| drew her nearer still, and kissed again and 
observe that he had given much attention to| again her sweet face, all wet with tears, then 
diseases of the eye, and after hearing all the | feebly said, “1 would speak to my husband.”— 
circumstances of the case, he drew the little | She whispered a few words in his ear, and he 
gitl to his side to examine them. He gazed | said aloud—* I will explain all, dear wife—this 
long and fixedly into her face, seeming in deep | is the time—the hour.” The group listened 
thought, and at last murmured unconsciously, | wonderingly while he told the story of Annie’s 
“ Annie—my Annie—am I dreaming?” They | adoption, and when he ceased, the good Dr. 
started—and recovering himself, the Dr, passed | was clasping his Annie—the image of her moth- 
his hand over his forehead, saying, “You say |er—to his heart. Further revelations proved 
this is a twin sister—and her eyes—1 will tell | that Mrs. Lee’s twin sister was this very mother 
you about them to-morrow—I cannot now !”— | —the young and idolized wife of the Dr.—who 
Mrs. Lee bade the children retire for the night, | had by the death of her parents, been separated 
and when they had gone, said to the Dr., who, | from her sister, to dwell among strangers—and 


her departure. | village, where the Dr. found all he needed to| 
} 








| amined her eyes, and was decided in the opin- \the garden, and told them she wouldshow them 
ie sought to lead the minds of the ion that an operation would be successful 3 so something very pretty, but they must 
young and gentle sisters to Him who is the|as Mrs. Lee was failing fast, and Annie had an| it. 


not touch 
So she took hold of Charley’s hand, and 


paring a| intense desire to see her mother before she died, | Frank and Henry followed on till they came to 
sweet comforter for them in the coming day,of| she was taken immediately to the neighboring | a hedge. 


Now what do you think they saw? 
She showed them a bird’s nest, with four beau- 
tiful little blue eggs in it. Charley was delight- 
ed. He ran and clapped his hands, and Frank 
and Henry wondered they had not found it be- 
fore. As they walked around, every few min- 
utes they would go and take a peep at the bird’s 


We pass quickly over the days that grew in-{ nest. Pretty soon Hatty told them it was din- 


ner time, and they must all go in and be drest 
for dinner. So in they all ran. Hatty and Su- 
san, (the nurse) washed and drest them, and 
brushed their hair all nice for dinner. At din- 
ner Charley saw his uncle, who had just come 
in from the store. He was very glad to see 
Charley, helped him up into his high chair, and 
said he hoped he would stay a long time with 
them. While they were eating dinner little 
Grace, the baby, woke up. She was taking her 
morning nap when Charley came, and he had 
not seen her. He was so delighted with her, 
he could hardly eat his dinner. After dinner 


him down on a little cricket, and put her into 
his arms a few minutes, while she was careful 


right. 


and stayed till near tea time. 
they called in at the store. 


uncle went up to tea with them. 
tea, they went to bed. 


first day at his aunt Carry’s. Karr. 





THE BIRDS—THE BIRDS. 


come.” Welcome to the birds. 


and among the forests. 


Charley wanted to take her, and his aunt set 


to kneel down before him and keep matters all 
In the afternoon, Hatty took the chil- 
dren out to walk, and cailed on some little 
friends, where they played and had a nice time, 

On their return, 
Each of the little 
boys had a nice stick of cindy, and Charley’s 
Soon after 
Thus ended Charley’s 


Now “the time of the singing of birds has 
Their glad 
notes are beginning to be heard in the garden 
Birds not only dress 
beautifully and sing sweetly, as if they were 














with his eyes fixed on the fire, had been silent- 
ly musing—* Does our little girl remind you of 
any one you have ever seen?” for she had a 
strange misyiving that her fervent prayer for 
some knowledge of Annie’s kindred, was to be 
soon answered, * TI will tell you all,” said he 
“ for tht face haunts me yet, and indeed you 
and her sister seem strangely familiar, yet you 
Jack that expression, which so struck my heart,” 
He then told them that in early youth he mar- 
ried a beautiful orphin girl, who dwelt with 
strangers— nd when, after two years of happi- 
ness, an infant dauvhter came to gladden their 
home, he had nothing left te wish for. But 
suddenly all his prospects were blighted. Du- 
ring an unavoidable absence of weeks from 
home, he was seized with a malignant fever, 
and his life was desprired of. His wife being 
injuciciously informed of this, and still weak 
and ill herself, was so filled with anxiety that 
her mind gave way, and she, in her delirium, 
had to be continually watched, lest she should 
fly to seek her husband. One day, being left a 
few moments alone, by her gossiping, unfaithful 


ncirse, she rose, and hastily dressing, snatched | 


her abe and fled. Search was in vain—and 
when te Dr. returned, weeks afterward, feeble 
from his 17cent fever, it was to find his home 


made desola’e. by worse thin certain death, ho 
e 


no trace of he,’ could ever be discovered. 
had lived a lonely mn for many yexrs, and had 


now been married byt a few months to this la- 


dy—a widow, who h id recently buried her only 
son beside his futher. 


| who now rested quietly in the pauper’s corner 
of the graveyard of M. And now Mrs. Lee’s 
prayers were answered ; for the little girls were 
| henceforth the children of the kind and worthy 
) Dr. Hamilton and his warin-hearted wife. So 
| she turned her face heavenward—the last kisses 
were given, and the weary spirit passed peace- 
| fully to rest with its Redeemer. 
| Our story is soon ended. The twins founda 
happy home and a loving mother—while Leslie 
chose to become a student in tho office of his 
new uncle, and Mr. Lee, who could not be sep- 
arated from his children, sold his little farm and 
made one of the happy family. The body of 
Mrs. Lee was laid beside that of her sister, who 
had been removed to the family burial place, 
which the Dr. laid out on his new demesne, 
near the large and flourishing village of C — 
Here they lie, side by side, often visited by 
those whom in life they loved so well. If you, 
gentle reader, should ever visit C. do not forget 





only made to adorn the trees and please our 
taste, they are of use also. They as well as 
ourselves have a work to do. ‘They help to 
take care of the grain in the field and the fruit 
on the trees. 

A few years ago, the blackbirds in North In- 
diana were looked upon as great thieves ; the 
farmers complained that they took of the oats 
and corn a great deal more than was their share. 
The farmer sowed, and theyreaped. Hescold- 
ed, and they twittered. No amount of shot 
seemed to thin them out. A few years later, 
the fields were desolated, and the crops well- 
nigh eaten up by a great army of worms. Noth- 
ing could stop them,and the poor farmer seemed 
to be only a worm among worms, What could 
be done? Who would help him save his crops? 
Who but his best friends, the blackbirds? They 
came to his aid, and soon made terrible havoc 
among the worms, insomuch that something was 
left to the harvest. 

















to call at that beautiful house by the river-side, 
| about half a mile below the village. Never fear 
but you will receive a hearty welcome from 
good Dr. H. when you tell him how much you 
know of the history of “ The T'win Sisters.” 
Calais, Me. 


Ev 
uVANGELINE, 











Nursirv. 


ORIGINAL, 


So, farther south, the rice-birds were thought 
to be altogether too busy in some of the planta- 
tions in Carolina. The planters declared war, 
and were determined to drive them out of the 
country. This they pretty nearly succeeded in 
doing, when a greater enemy came. Worms, 
worms, worms swarmed in every direction, eat- 
ing every young shoot that peeped from the 
earth. ‘The birds were invited batk, and no- 
body so glad to welcome them as the planters. 
Rice cannot be cultivated without their help. 

How thankful should we be that God has 


















given us the dear birds to be our fellow-labor- 





STORIES ABOUT CHARLEY.—No. 3. 


It was not late in the morning when Charley 
| arrived at his aunt Carry’s—so.ne nine o’clock 
| or so, but she thought he must be hungry after 
so long a ride, and brought hima piece of cake. 
Charley thanked his aunt, and said he would 
save a piece of it to carry home to Nelly and 
Fanny. She told him to eat it all, and she 
would have some more for him to carry home. 
and by the deadly faintness that still hung | Soon the children proposed to take Charley into 
about her, she felt that her days were fast num-| the garden and show him all the fine things 
bering. ‘The stranger lady was bending kindly | there ; so away they ran into the garden. Aunt 


You may imagine the feelings of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee on hearing this recital, for their hearts 
told them too truly why Annie Dore such a re- 
semblance to the lost wife of the stranger. The 
weak frame of Mrs. Lee could bear the excite- 
ment no longer, and she grew faint as she 
strove to rise, and finally lost all consciousness. 
When she agtin real:zed her situation, it was 
morning. She was lying in her own little room, 





ers ; and the laborer is surely worthy of his hire. 
Why grudge him his pay? Why cheat him of 
; his spring and summer work? Soon we shall 
see them very busy. Many have already be- 
gun. 
“The sparrow builds her clever nest, 
Of wool and hay and moss; 
Who taught her how to weave it best, 
And lay the twigs across ?” 
So that in their work as well as their notes, 


they point us to our “Father, who is in heav- 
en.”—Child’s Paper. 








perhaps forever. 
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Natural ffistory. a 
—— the hour 
ORIGINAL. Since t 
much, a 
D0 GS.—No. 3. we now 
GREY-HOUNDS. they cot 
I will tell you in this article, my young as Gelet 
riends, something about the Greyhound. Mr. hing. 
| Richardson, in his history of this animal, says horse = 
that he was of Grecian origin. Mention is made in Engl 
of the greyhound in a very early period of Brit. a he 
ish history. He was owned by the Anglo Sax. = : 
ons as early as the time of Elfice, king of Mer. — 
cia. Paintings of him are still extant, which | *#endan 
can be traced as far back as the ninth century, agg? : 
In the time of Canute, the Dane, he was reck. § 2&4 
oned the first of his species, and no one who polished 
did not rank as a gentleman, could be allowed § 20°" 
to keep them. Noblemen were scarcely ever There 
seen abroad without their greyhounds. King the a 
Henry second was passionately fond of them: — 
and King John spared no expense to procure tell you ; 
the most beautiful and the swiftest hounds, and 
he even took them in pay for the renewal of a 
grant inthe year 1203. On most of the old 
tombstones in the sculpture of which the dog is No oth 
introduced, the greyhound is represented lying which te 
at the feet of his master. A very touching sto. the rat; 
ry is recorded in verse, of the sad fate of Gelert, MPC I 
the favorite greyhound of Llewellyn Prince of ligent fa 
Wales, and son-in-law of king John. This is § eiviliz 
so interesting that I will give it to you in my for he fol 
own words, as the poetry is too long for this ofapte bi 
article. himself o 
It seems that Llewellyn was about to start Where 
upon a chase after the wild boar, which was a fy *°OMP® 
favorite amusement with him; the morning was ly agree 
favorable, and the bugle sounded cheerily to bute pod 
call the company together who were to engage werks ow 
in this pastime. Londer and louder sounded walls, ~_ 
the bugle, but Llewellyn paused still, for his and leavi 
faitnful and favorite hound, the noble Gelert, § PSS! 
did not come. ' ne 
his partie 
“Tn sooth he was a fearless hound, (merry o 
The gift of royal John; asleep, if 
But now no Gelert could be found, the youth 
And swift the chase rode on.” ball over 
Llewellyn took no pleasure in the amusements "2 than 
of the day however, for the faithful and favored fq PePare f 
Gelert, he alone of the many hounds which the chimney - 
prince possessed that was fed by the hands of Ge nto 5 
royalty, and even watched by the bedside of his jj " affor 
master, was absent. have lives 
After the chase, the prince with all haste olor of a 
reached his hme, and when near his palace comfort S 
gate was warmly greeted by his truant favorite, ted will b 
but Llewellyn starts back with affright upon Gay oF a 
seeing his dog covered with blood, and his be- MY oth 
loved child’s cradle overturned, and the floor ty inferio 
bloody in all directions. Almost frantic he philosophy 
called in heartbroken accents upon the dear one, The ad 
but no answer was returned, and he at once °°. dist 
supposed that Gelert had proved false to his ave P 
trust, and had caused the death of his beloved H-°™e"'s 
offspring. Without remembering the many jy Pportunit 
proofs of his dog’s affection, he at once plunged fj 8 2 vo 
his sword to the hilt into the body of the hound, eeeer. 
who, looking at him with the utmost affection, °° arr 
died at his feet. His dying yell however broke vessel wit 
the slumbers of a cherub boy, who had escaped with Colu 
the notice of his futher, in the confusion which he time 
surrounded him. Llewellyn clasped him with “*sellan, 
joy to his heart, and as he stooped to do this he 
saw at his side a monstrous “wolf all torn an {= 
dead,” but “tremendous still in death.” 
* Ah what was now Llewellyn’s pain, 
For now the truth was clear; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir.” 
Sad indeed was the heart of the prince; in «ff It was § 
moment of pessiou he had slain his favorite and mer, A}] 
faithful hound, who had saved the life of his be-Mielight, 
loved child. His regret, however, was of no ithe full, th 
avail; the deed was committed, and Llewellyn Mivith their 
could only mourn over the effects of his ungov- Hite rays of 
erned temper, and erggt a tomb to Gelert’s mem- Mind rejoice 
ory, which he did, and ornamented it in a most Jennie ¢ 
costly manner. The story says that Llewellyn fies and gis 
could never pass the tomb without shedding Mon to hor 
tears of deep regret, and that here he hung his fn her ey 
horn and spear, and often at the evening hov' Halk go fy, 
he would imagine he again heard repeated the Mmtched th 
dying cry of his favorite. bok her B 
This sad story should learn us a lesson, ™Y fBefore the 
little friends, and | trust that the recollection! For an }, 
it will prevent us from committing any actiol Mecoming | 
in a moment of passion, which we might regt led to tj 
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The owner of Gelert lived in the thirteenth 
century, and his dog was very different from 
the hounds which we see at the present day.— 
Since then the breed has degenerated very 
much, and although many of the hounds which 
we now see are very beautiful and graceful, yet 
they could not cope successfully with a wolf, 
as Gelert did. ; 

The greyhound is said to equal the swiftest 


rv 
—) 





' 9 horse in speed, and this has often been proved 
x in England, where races between the two ani- 
le § mals were formerly customary. 

t. The Greek sportsmen held their hounds in 
zi uliar estimation. They were not only their 
t- 9 attendants in the field, but their constant com- 
ch panions in their houses, and even shared their 
‘'Y: # beds. It was no unusual thing for the most 
K- polished Greeks to send for the hounds of friends 
ho B to accompany them to™feir feasts. 

ed There are various kinds of greyhounds, but 
vet B the length of this article will not admit of my 
NZ B describing more of them. In my next I will 
™; tell you about the Spaniel. EsTeLuE. 
ure Le We ee 

and alge aa 

fa THE RAtT. 

old No other anima! is placed in circumstances 
88 which tend so continualy to sharpen its wits, as 
‘IN B the rat; nor does any other appear to be of a 
Sto- § more improvable nature. He is of a most intel- 
ae ligent family, being related to the beaver. And 
e of 


© Ol @ in civilized countries he is not a wild creature ; 
ISIS @ for he follows the progress of civilization, and 
MY @ alapts his own habits of life to it, so as to avail 























this 9 }imself of its benefits. 

Wheresoever man goes, the rat follows or 
start H sccompanies him. ‘Town or country are equal- 
"8 a ly agreeable to him. He enters upon your 
Was Bt house as a tenant at will, (his own, not yours,) 
ly tof works out for himself a covered way into your 
S°8° & walls, ascends by it from one story to another, 
inded Ht and leaving you the larger apartments, tahes 
his possession of the space between floor and ceil- 
elert ing, as an entresol for himself. There he has 

his parties, and his revels, and his gallopades, 

{merry ones they are.) when you would be 

asleep, if it were not for the spirit with which 

the youth and belles of rat-land keep up the 

ball over your head. And you are more fortu- 

Bf nate than most of your neighbers, if he does not 

a prepare for himself a mausoleum behind your 

avared chimney-piece or under your hearth-stone; _re- 

vr 7 tire into it when he is about to die, and very 

nds of F con afford you full proof that though he may 

2 OF his have lived like a hermit, his relics are not inthe 

h odor of sanctity. You have then the additional 

haste B comfort of knowing that the spot so appropria- 

palace ted will henceforth be used as a common cem- 

a ery ora family vault. In this respect, as in 

; he or many others, nearer approaches are made to us 

ig sl by inferior creatures than are dreamt of in our 
sie be loopby. ) 

The adventurous merchant ships a cargo for 

_ a some distant port; rat goes with it. Great 
er Britain plants a colony in Botany Bay, Van 
heloved Diemen’s Land, or the Swan river ; rat takes the 
. many opportunity of colonising also. Ships are sent 
plunged upon a voyage of discovery ; rat embarks as a 

neat volunteer. He doubled the stormy cape with 
fection Diaz, arrived at Malabar in the first European 
as bee vessel with Gana. discovered the New World 
peti vith Coluubus, and took possession of it at the 
e which sime time, and circumnavigated the globe with 
sin wiih Magellan, and with Drake, and with Cook. 
o this he [Southey’s “Doctor.” 
torn and SS 

| Siloraliip. 
ain, aa ere 
Jain, ORIGINAL. ° 

JENNIE ASHTON. 

nce; in 4 Itwas Sunday, and the first Sunday of sum- 


vorite and fimer, All nature was living and breathing with 
of his be-Bielight. The brilliant flowers were enjoying to 
vas of noth full, their existence. Birds filled the air 
Llewellyn Mivith their wild, rich music, and precious were 
ris ungov- fhe rays of sunlizht, as y gladdened earth, 
ert’s meni Hnd rejoiced the heart sa. 

in a mos Jennie could not ¢o to church with her broth- 
Llewellyt fs and sisters, or recite her Sabbath-school les- 
_ shedding fon to her dear teicher, for she had been ill, 
> hung his Bnd her ever careful mother feared to have her 
ening how Wrlk so far, So she sat by the window, and 
peated theMmtched the people as they passed, and then 
Mok her Bible to commit. to memory a chapter 
; lore the return of her mother. 

ollection®' ff Foran hour Jennie was thus occupied, but 
any acto @ecoming weary, she laid aside her book, and 
‘ight regt’' Hed to think of some pleasanter way in which 


lesson, My 








she could spend the time. Her sister’s writing 
desk lay open, and it reminded her of a cousin’s 
unanswered letter. 

“O,” thought she, “I will write to Constance, 
and by the time 1 have finished my letter, moth- 
er will have come home. But I have no pretty 
note paper—never mind; Ellen has a plenty— 
and I know she would give me some if she was 
here ;? and so thinking, away she ran to get 
that, which did not belong to her; and which 
she had no right to touch. 

But conscience slept not. The true friend 
who is always near to us when we are about to 
do wrong, whispered to her soul— 

“Touch not—take not—covet not.” 
Jennie hesitated—turned the paper over and 
over again—opened it—looked at the beautiful 
design in the corner, and then at the gilt edge, 
but dared not to deface its pureness by the use 
of pen and ink. Inclination drew her one way, 
and duty called her another. Self said “ why 
hesitate >” and conscience, ‘‘ beware.” 

For some minutes Jennie was uncertain 
which advice to follow, but the good instruc- 
tions of her mother came to her mind, and she 
at last replaced the paper, and closed the desk, 
as if toshut from view the temptation to do 
wrong again. How much lighter was her heart 
when she met her sister, than it would have 
been had she yielded to inclination, and not lis- 
tened to the teachings of reason. ; 
After the chapter had been correctly repeat- 
ed, Jennie told her mother of her morning’s 
conflict. Mrs. Ashton was made very happy 
by learning that her little daughter had resisted 
evil, and become victorious, and when Ellen 
was told of it, she gave her sister several sheets, 
and with them words of counsel and instruc- 
tion. 

Now if Jennie lives to grow up,she will make 
a useful and happy woman, provided she con- 
tinues in the “good path.” We shall never be 
sorry that we resist evil, or do that which we 
know is God’s will; and the sooner we begin to 
follow after holiness,the easier will be the work, 
and the richer will be our reward. Like Jen- 
nie,dear reader, pause and consider when tempt- 
ed to wander from rectitude, and if you hear 
conscience whispering, listen, and then obey 
her. 7 
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FORGIVENESS. * 

One of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer is, 
* Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” We thus pray that God will exercise the 
same kind of forgiveness toward us which we 
exercise toward others; consequently, if we are 
unforgiving or revengeful, we pray that God 
will treat us in the same way when we appear 
before him in judgment. Thus God teaches 
the necessity of cultivating a forbearing and a 
forgiving spirit. We must do this, or we can- 
not be Christians. 

When I was a boy, there was another little 
boy who went to the same school with me, who 
had been religiously brought up, and taught to 
regulate his conduct by the pure principles of 
Christian duty. Some of the bad boys were in 
the habit of ridiculing him, and doing every- 
thing they could to tease him, because he would 
not join with them in mischief. 

Near the school-house there was a small or- 
chard, and the scholars would frequently go 
there and gather apples, without the leave of 
the owner. One day a party of boys were go- 
ing into the orchard, and one of them asked this 
pious boy to accompany them. 

“ Come Henry,” said one of them to him, “let 
us go and get some apples.” 

“ The apples are not ours,” he replied, “ and 
I do not think it right to stea].” 

“ You are a coward, and afraid to go,” the 
other replied. 

“Tam afraid to do wrong, and so ought you 
to be; but I am not afraid to do that which is 
right.” 

The wicked boy wes exceedingly irritated at 
this rebuke; he called Henry all the ill names 
he could think of, and endeavored to hold him 
up to the ridicule of the whole school. 

Henry bore it very patiently, though it was 
hard to be endured, for the hoy who ridiculed 
him had much talent and influence. 

Some days after this the boys were going out 
fishing. Henry had a beautiful fishing-rod, 
which his father had bought for him. 

George (for by that naine I shall call the boy 
who abused Henry) was desirous of borrowing 





this fishing-rod, and yet he was ashamed to ask 





for it. At last, however, he summoned cour- 
age, and called out to Henry upon the play- 
ound,— 

— Henry, will you lend me your rod to go fish- 
ing? 
“O yes; if you will go home with me I will 
get it for you now.” 

Poor George felt quite ashamed of himself 
for what he had done, but he went home with 
Henry to get the rod. 

They went up into the barn together, and 
when Henry had taken his fishing-tackle from 
the place in which he kept it, he said to George, 
“T have a new line in the house which father 
bought for me the other day; you may have that 
if you want it.” 

Georgé could hardly'hold up his head, he felt 
so ashamed. However, Henry went and got 
the new line, and placed it upon the rod, and 
gave them into George’s hand. 

A few days after this, George told me about 
it. “TI never in my life felt so ashamed,” said 
he, “and one thing is certain, that I never can 
call Henry names again.” 

Now who does not admire the conduct of 
Henry in this affair? This forgiving spirit is 
what God requires; the child who would be 
loved by God, must possess this spirit! You 
must always be ready to forgive; you must nev- 
er indulge in the feelings of revenge: you must 
never desire to injure another, how much soever 
you may feel that others have injured you. The 
spirit of the Christian is a forgiving spirit. 
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THERE IS A GOD. 


Not long ago, J went with four little children 
into a watchmaker’s shop, and there a man 
brought out a little box, and puta key into a 
small hole in the side of it, and wound it up.— 
He then set down the box and touched a spring, 
and the top flew open, and a little bird, not as 
large as a humming-bird, hopped out and flap- 
ped its wings, and sang, or seemed to sing a 
pretty tune. When it had sung its tune it hop- 
ped down into the box, and we saw it no more. 
It was made of brass, and silver, and gold. It 
was small and very beautiful. 

The boys and girls that were with me were 
much pleased. Charles said, ‘ How pretty it 
is!” James said, “ How itsings!” Mary said, 
“T wish I had it. I would give a dollar for it.” 
She was told the price of it was six hundred 
dollars. Jane asked, “ Who made it >” 

Mr. Smith, the watchmaker, told her it was 
made by a man in Geneva, in Switzerland. 

We all left the store in good spirits, and went 
toa grove. Here were many living birds.— 
Some were black, some were blue, some were 
red, some were yellow, some were green, and 
many were speckled. One had a white body, 
and red head, and black wings. One was black 
all over except the wings, which were the color 
of gold. Every one of them could hop from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree.— 
They could build nests, and find food for them- 
selves and for their young ones. They could 
all make some noise. 
them were very sweet. One of them could 
mock all the rest. He had the notes of the 
quai!, the jay, the blue-bird, the robin, the cat- 
bird, and a dozen others. He is called the mock- 
ing-bird. 

The sun shone clearly, and a little rain the 
night before had made the air cool and pleas- 
ant. So we all walked through the grove, and 
found some pretty flowers. We then came to 
a coo] spring, and took a drink of water. Near 
the spring was a large rock, and on it we sat 
down to rest. 

“ Now, is not this fine 2” said I. 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” was heard from all. 

Just then two or three birds near us sang 
sweetly, as if to please us. I thought it was a 
good time to talk. So I said, “If a manin Ge- 
neva made the bird in the hox, how came all 
the living birds here? Did they make them- 
selves? I saw in my book the other day, that 
‘nothing’ can make nothing. Well,” said I, 
“did the man in Geneva make them ?” 

Jane answered, * No, he never saw them.— 
He could not make such birds as these? The 
bird in the box is the best he could make, and 
it cannot lay egys, and hatch young ones, and 
fly about, and build nests, and eat cherries.” 

I then said, “did they just grow, without any 
one making them ?” 





The notes of most of 


Charles replied, “ How could they 2” 

Mary said, “I can tell you how they came 
here. God made them. No man can make 
them. None could make them but God himself, 
I know there is a God, because there are su ma- 
ny pretty birds.” 

I added, “ You are all right, my children. — 
There is a God. If these little birds were put 
under the water, they would all die, yet there 
are thousands of things in the water that would 
die if they were brought out of it. God has fit- 
ted the birds to the air, and the fishes to the 
sea. He has made everything good, and we 
ought to believe that He is. His works are all 
around us. They are many, and great, and 
wise. Let us never doubt that there is a God.” 
———— 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


“Tf two of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. xviii. 19. 

Every instance of successful prayer is an en- 
couragement to the pious heart, and deserves to 
be put on record for the common benefit of the 
Christian church. 

In a precious work of grace with which it has 
just pleased the Lord to visit one of his church- 
es in N., a signal instance of this nature has oc- 
curred. Three months ago, the session met, 
preparatory to the communion, but there was 
not a single applicant for admission to the or- 
dinance. They were greatly cut down and 
mortified, especially as they had looked for one 
or two additions. In this situation, the pastor 
proposed, as they had no other business before 
them, to turn it into a prayer-meeting. Ac- 
cordingly each was called to pray in turn, and 
the pastor made a few remarks. Said he, “It 
has of late been very solemnly borne in upon 
my mind that I have children of an age to come 
forward, who evince no disposition to do so.— 
And it is the same case with each of you. You, 











Mr. , have children who are holding back, 
and you, Mr. , and you, Mr. » and you 
also, Mr. “a 





“ Yes,” they all acknowledged, and lamented 
the sad truth. They then agreed that they 
would pray for each other’s children, and for 
the children of the congregation, when they 
prayed for their own; and so parted. Before a 
month had expired, a case of decided concern 
appeared in the family of one of the elders; 
next, a like case in the family of the pastor ; 
then, among the children of another elder.— 
Thence an interest extended through the con- 
gregation. Mectings were of necessity multi- 
plied, such was the general thirst for informa- 
tion how to be saved. Upwards of thirty per- 
sons were brought under deep exercise of 
mind, 

Of these, sixteen were received into the com- 
munion of the church, and of the rest, several 
are now in a hopeful state. One young man,a 
student, was awakened on the day of prayer for 
colleges. 

The families of the pastor and elders are five 
in number. Three out of the five have obtained 
a blessing ; six members in all, (two out of each 
family,) have decided to come out on the Lord’s 
side. One of the individuals alluded to, was 
absent from home all the time, and of course 
not directly approachable; and all were igno- 
rant that prayer was continually made for them. 

This appears to be so marked an answer to 
prayer, (Isa. Ixv. 24,) that it is now put on rec- 
ord to encourage God’s people every where to 
pray, and not faint.—r. n. [.V. Y. Obs. 


THE BIBLE A COMFORT TO THE SOLITARY. 


One of the distributors of the Bible Society 
at London, makes the following report, which 
will serve to show what the friends of this good 
cause are doing to alleviate the sorrows of our 
race: 

“During my first visits to widow G 8 
I found her reading with spectacles. of which 
one eye was without a glass. She had no 
means of furnishing others, but this was sup- 
plied by a friend: still her Bible was old, small, 
and much soiled. When I got the books, I 
called and placed a large Testament on her 
knee. She felt much overcome when, in the 
name of the Society, I told her it was her own. 
Payment was out of the question; but | have 
good hope that her old age will be cheered by 
the contents. When I gave one to widow 
|S , she looked again and again at the type 
and paper, burst into tears, and said with much 
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eeling, ‘ And is this beautiful book for me ?— 
Widow M’N , to whom I gave one, had 
been thirty-five years a widow. She had sup- 
ported herself by teaching children to read, un- 
til lately. She was delighted with the gift, and 
I trust it will tend to lighten the few remaining 
days of her pilgrimage.” 


Editorial. 
[COMMUNICATIONS.] 


THE INFANT LYRA. 

There is something very sweet and interest- 
ing in the contemplation of music in a child.— 
We naturally associate beauty and innocence 
with childhood, and it is a sight almost heaven- 
ly, to see a little delicate infant of three years 
and a half, seated at a harp, and bringing forth 
sounds sweet in their perfect harmony. Such 
a sight I have seen, such sounds I have heard. 
Will my little readers not like to hear about the 
“Infant Lyra ?” 

Many years ago,(so many I am afraid to num- 
ber them) we were told by our indulgent and 
loving mother, that we had been good children, 
and she would take us to hear the performance 
of a celebrated little prodigy, bearing the name 
above mentioned. She was said to be three 
years and a half old. The public had no means 
of deciding whether she exceeded that age, but 
certainly her appearance did not belie the fact. 
She was infantine in stature, countenance, and 
manner. Her dress was a simple white baby 
frock, and her soft brown hair just wavy, as 
though inclined to curl—her blue eye had an 
expression of heavenly sweetness, but withal 
sad as though she loved not her dwelling 
place, but pined for a more congenial home in 
that spirit land to which she was soon called.— 
This little creature was exhibited in England 
many years ago, and ere there was an opportu- 
nity to take her out of the kingdom, she was 
removed from the pains and harrassments of 




















publicity. 

Never shall J forget her first entrance into 
the splendid assembly room, hired for the occa- 
sion. A subdued murmur ran through the crowd 
at sight of such a tiny being, and then there 
was perfect silence while a small fairy-like harp 
was brought, glittering with gilding, and by its 
side a little music stool, covered with crimson 
velvet, was placed. When all was ready her 
mother removed her from her knee, and taking 
her by the hand, was about to lead her to the 
harp, when she drew back, and refused to play; 
but by the bribe of a few sugar plums, she was 
prevailed upon to sit down. She then played 
“ Rule Brittania,” in a style that seemed to as- 
tonish every individual. Piece after piece fol- 
lowed. The little harpist seemed as unwilling 
to stop, as she was to begin. As she played, 
her eye kindled and her cheek burned, till her 
whole soul seemed entranced. Some said she 
had been taught the excitement, but to me it 
seemed the natural consequence of her devotion 
to harmony. In the midst of a brilliant piece, a 
string broke. She burst~-into tears, and was 
for some time unable to continue her playing. 
For two hours, with some intervals of rest, this 
lovely little creature played; and had to be for- 
cibly arrested by her mother in the midst of a 
tune, played gratis we presumed, for her own 
amusement. 

When she arose from her harp, the crowd 
pressed around her. Our mother, in whose 
eyes the tears had been standing, indeed, who 
had wept, as did many during the performance, 
exclaimed, “Oh how like she is to my darling 
lost Isabella,” alluding to our youngest sister, | 
some time deceased ; and going up tothe sweet 
baby harpist, she stooped to kiss her, saying,— 


“ what is your name?” Never shal] I forget 
our feelings when she replied, “ Jsabella.” Our 
mother turned away, most deeply affected, and 
never afterwards could hear “The Infant Lyra” 
mentioned, without the same emotion. 

Not long after that exhibition, we heard that 
she was dead ; and to all who had seen, heard, 
and become interested in this infantine prodigy, 
it was a relief to know that she was taken away 
from the uncongenial and wearing-out life, that 
ever belong to incessant exhibition. 

Albermarle, Va. Tue Exe. 





To Reapers.—* Aunt Fanny,” our readers’ 
favorite, has sent us a series of articles extract- 
ed from her “ Portfolio,” which we think will 
be read with the pleasure produced by her for- 
mer Communications. They will commence 
next week. 





a 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Cincinnati, April 13, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—We all welcome 
the Youth’s Companion to our house, and you 
would be astonished to see how very youthful 
we all become; so that we old folks often read 
it through first, and then get the younger mem- 
bers to read it aloud. So we get quite Com- 
panionable in a short time. Yours truly, 
— J. H. Ewine. 
Williamstown, Ms., April 14, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will 
find three dollars,which is to pay for the Youth’s 
Companion for the last two years and this year. 
Mother has been very much afraid that she 
would not be able to pay for it, but she says my 
little sister and myself can better afford to do 
without some other comfort, rather than stop 
the Companion, and | think so myself; and [ 
shall try to earn enough to pay tor it myself 
next year. Yours respectfully, 
C. G. BartLetr. 
Extract of a letter to a young man employed 
in setting the types for the Youth’s Companion, 
from his father, in Vermont : 


* * - * Iam much pleased to 
learn that you are employed in so useful and 
praiseworthy an undertaking as the printing of 
the Youth’s Companion. It is small, to be sure, 
but it seems wonderfully calculated to do good 
in the world. Little Willie thinks it the “cap 
sheaf,” especially since he finds you have some- 
thing to do with it ; and he is not alone in think- 
ing it an excellent family paper; for though a 
mere infant in size, it contains more that is cal- 
culated to benefit mankind, than “ Brother Jon- 
athans” enough to carpet the Pacific ocean, if 
not the entire globe. * * * B. A. K. 











Variety. 








THE SHEEP-SHEARING. 


A young mother led forth her little daughter 
Ida to see the sheep-shearing. But the little 
maiden wept at the sight, and said, “ Oh how 
cruel it is for men to treat the poor creatures 
thus.” 

“Not so,” answered her mother; “for thus has 
it been ordered by the good God, so that man 
may be clothed with their wool. For man comes 
into the world without a covering.” 

* But how the poor sheep will shiver now!” 
exclaimed Ida. 

“Ah no,” replied her mother ; “ God gives to 
man the warm clothing, and to the shorn lamb 
He sends the soft summer air.” 

—_>—__— 


THE DEAD DOVES. 
A TRUE STORY.—BY MRS. GILMAN, 


Eliza had two little doves, beautiful creatures, 
with pretty feather rings round their necks, that 
turned to pretty colors in the sunshine. Eliza 
fed them every day, and gave them a box with 
soft cotton, for the female to lay her eggs on, 
and very often she took them in her hands, and 
held them to her bosom, and put her cheek to 
their soft wings, for she loved them very dearly. 
One morning, when Eliza rose, she was told by 
a servant that a cat had attacked her doves in 
the night and killed them. Poor Eliza went to 














her mother, and wept and sobbed in her arms, 
and for some time would not be cheered. Then 
she went and looked at the cage, and there 
were her dead birds, all mangled, and their 
pretty feathers scattered about the cage. Now 
Eliza had a little garden, and in this garden 
was a rosebush; so she went and dug a grave 
under the rosebush. Then she took the little 
pine box that the eggs used to be in, and laid 
cotton and moss in it ; then she put in the little 
dead birds, and covered them up with green 
leaves and flowers, and cut a lock of her hair 
and laid with them. So she and her little sister 
went, with tears in their eyes, and buried the 
doves beneath her rosebush, and Eliza said, “O 
if my birds only had souls, then I might see 
thei again.”—Schoolfellow. 
—_—<_—__—_ 


THE WASP. 


Run, run, as fast as your legs will carry you, 
for there is a hole in the bank of the hedge, and 
some boys have been trying to kill the wasps 
that have a nest there. Run, run, for three of 
the boys have been stung—one on the leg, one 
on the hand, and one in the neck under the ear. 
Our dog Mungo once put his nose into the hole 
of a wasps’ nest, but he soon pulled it out again. 
A wasp stung him, and he could not have run 
off faster had all the wasps in the nest been at 
his heels. Away he went, down the lane,along 
the field, over the rushy ground by the old hov- 
el, across the brook, and on till he found his 
way to his own kennel. “A barned child dreads 
the fire ;’ and a dog stung by a wasp does not 
soon forget it. When Mungo went by the hole 
in the bank, after that, he was sure to keep on 
the other side of the lane. 

The wasp’s glossy dress of orange and black 
is all well enough, and is indeed very gay ; but 
it is his nature not to pass over a fault—he nev- 
er will forgive any one. 

Let us be kind to all, and not give way to 
anger. There, we are safe now. We are a 
long way off the wasps’ nest. We may walk 
now at our ease.—T'hings that have Wings. 
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BAD BOOK, OR BAD PRIEST ? 


A Roman Catholic priest in Belgium rebuked 
a young woman and her brother for reading that 
“bad book,” pointing to the Bible. “ Mr. Priest,” 
she replied, “ a little while ago my brother was 
an idler, a gambler, a drunkard, and made such 
noise in the house that no one could stay in it. 
Since he began to read the Bible, he works 
with industry, goes no longer to the tavern, no 
longer touches cards, brings home money to his 
poor old mother, and our life at home is quiet 
and delightful. How comes it, Mr. Priest, that 
a bad book produces such good fruits ?” 

a 


WONDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


On Friday evening last, the operators in New 
Orleans and Boston held a conversation over 
the wires. Despatches were forwarded and an- 
swers received, a distance of 3000 miles, dated 
one hour after they were received, travelling so 
much faster than the sun, and outstripping the 
slow movements of old Time !—Boston paper. 

——@——. 


SHORTS. 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it strongly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn all your life. Never re- 
venge an injury. 


Kind words do not cost much. They never 
blister the tongue or lips. And we have never 
heard of any mental troubles arising from this 
quarter. Though they do not cost much, yet 
they accomplish much. 


The transition from joy to sorrow is easiest 
in pure minds; as the true diamond,when moist- 
ened by the breath, recovers its lustre sooner 
than false ones. 


How much more might people accomplish, if 
they would but make it a point to carry out 
whatever they undertake. 


The severest wounds are those we least ex- 
pected; the greatest pleasures, those we are 
least capable of bearing. 


Repine not over your daily lot, but regard all 
your labor solely as a symbol—at bottom, it does 
not signify whether we make pots or dishes. 


Consider well before you start ; then persevere. 


—_—.., 


Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes 

the sense of hearing more acute. A wag sug- 

gests that this accounts for the many closed 

Yong which are seen in our churches every Sun. 
ay. 
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A MOTHER’S REPLY 
To one who said that the Daguerreotype of a 
dear departed child would fade. 


Fade, didst thousay ? Perhaps ; but Ihave one 

Which — can never change. That may grow 
im, 

F’en as thou sayest ; but this one never will: 

I keep it in my heart! _Day after day 

I gaze upon it; ’till he ®ems to stand 

In all his joy before me: and ’tis hard, 

Oh very hard, to make my heart believe 

That he is dead. 


How I have tried to think 
*T was all a troubled dream; that I should wake 
Some blessed morn, and fold him yet again 
To my poor heart ; and feel his litile arms 
About my neck ; and hear him call me mother! 
Oft in the stilly night, I’ve thought him near 
Me; heard perhaps, his low-soft-voice; and 
sought 
To soothe his murmurs; softly stretched my 
hand 
To smoothe his cradle pillow, and he was 
Not there! 








Oh God! and was it all a dream? 
And must [ ever weep in burning tears, 
Each long sad night away ; and still awake 
To morning light, with e’en a fainter heart! 
Then let me keep undimmed within my soul, 
His image pure and bright; *till Thou shalt 

wake 
My spirit, on Eternity’s fair morn, 
To see him as hé is—Euua. —_[.4rthur’s Gaz. 
EE Sas 


RULES FOR MY MEALS. 
Written by a Father for his own little ones. 


In silence I must take my seat, 
And give God thanks before I eat ; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 
Till I am asked to hand my plate ; 
I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about; 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring 
I must not play ;—nor must I sing; 
I must not speak a useless word, 
For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 
Nor fret if I don’t think it good ; 
I must not say, “the bread is old,” 
“ The tea is hot,” “ The coffee’s cold ;” 
I must not cry for this or that, 
Nor murmur if my meat is fat; 
My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor, while I’m eating, speak aloud; 
Must turn my head tocough or sneeze; 
And, when I ask, say, “if you please ;” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 
Nor with my food my fingers soil ; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run; 
When told to rise, then must I put 
My chair away, with noiseless foot ; 
And lift my heart to God above, 
In praise for all his wondrous love. 

[ Youth’s Cabinet. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love: 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PUBLISHED WEFKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILL 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price, $1 ayear—Six copies for $5—in advan 
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Wm. Hyde & Sonigents, Portland, Me. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXV. 


Bound, in different styles of binding, mé! 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,¥ 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about fit 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which woul 
render it a very acceptable Birth Day Pre 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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